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A PARALLEL  IN  STATESMANSHIP  : 
LINCOLN  AND  ASQUITH. 


Note. — Since  the  following  was  written  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  compelled  to 
resign — but  the  parallel  in  statesmanship  with  which  the  article  deals  is  as  much 
a fact  as  when  the  words  were  penned  : the  difference  is  that  Lincoln  lived  to  see 
the  success  of  his  statesmanship,  whereas  circumstances  have  forced  Mr.  Asquith  to 
retire  from  his  task.  It  is  worth  notice  that  prior  to  Lincoln’s  second  election  his 
influence  in  the  North  had  fallen  so  low  that  his  re-election  was  considered  to  be 
hopeless ; he  himself  was  ,so  convinced  that  he  would  be  unsuccessful  that  he  wrote 
a memorandum  setting  forth  what  his  attitude  would  be  towards  the  new  President. 
But,  two  months  before  the  election,  a series  of  victories  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
Northern  people,  and  in  November,  1864,  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by  a huge  majority. 
Had  the  hopes  of  the  past  two  months  been  realised,  there  is  little  doubt  what 
Mr.  Asquith’s  position  would  now  be.  Events  have  been  against  him.  Lincoln  was 
more  fortunate. 

MANY  references  have  been  made  during  the  past  two  and  a-half 
years  to  the  man  who  is  the  national  hero  of  America, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Most  of  these  have  been  ill-informed,  nearly 
all  have  been  used  to  belittle  our  own  statesmen.  Time  has  indeed 
brought  its  revenges  when  he  who  in  his  lifetime  had  to  endure 
more  depreciation  than  almost  any  national  leader  is  held  up  to 
the  men  of  our  days  as  the  example  of  the  perfect  statesman  and 
man  of  action.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  marvel  at,  for  a man  is 
rarely  seen  in  his  true  perspective  until  he  is  dead.  The  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  moment  have  then  subsided,  opposition  has 
long  since  passed  away,  and  only  what  he  accomplished  is 
seen.  Comparisons  of  dead  and  living  statesmen  are  therefore 
difficult  to  make ; as  a soldier  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  for  his  superiors’  plans  to  judge  the  wisdom  of  their  orders, 
so  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  necessarily  withheld  one  cannot 
accurately  judge  a living  statesman’s  acts  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  a man  seen  in  the  fuller  light  of  disclosed  facts. 

Broad  comparisons,  however,  may  be  made,  based  on  results 
already  known,  and,  thus  compared,  it  is  possible  to  point  to 
remarkable  similarities  in  the  statesmanlike  qualities  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Asquith.  Comparison  need  not  be  pushed  to 
extremes  to  prove  this ; facts  are  too  plain  to  be  ignored  except  by 
those  who  have  no  heroes  but  the  dead. 

In  a measure,  much  as  he  suffered  from  misunderstanding, 
Lincoln  was  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Asquith  in  that  he  was  a man 
of  the  people.  It  was  easier  for  the  common  people  of  America  to 
understand  Lincoln  than  it  has  been  for  those  of  England  to 
understand  Mr.  Asquith.  Lincoln  was  typically  a people’s  man, 
sprung  from  their  lowest  ranks.  He  was  also  an  “ odd  ” character ; 
his  personality  was  like  his  physique— full  of  queer  points,  on  which 
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the  popular  fancy  could  hang  facts  and  fables,  stories  true  and  only 
artistically  true.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Asquith  is  a product  of  the 
cultured  classes,  and,  though  born  of  middle-class  stock,  a patrician 
by  nature.  He  has  no  foibles,  and  is  by  no  means  “ odd  ” ; his 
personality  is  clear-cut,  and  he  is  to  most  something  of  an  embodied 
intellect,  which  may  be  admired,  but  is  somewhat  awful  and 
distant.  Stories — so  beloved  of  the  people — naturally  grow  around 
so  strange  and  whimsical  a figure  as  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with 
his  career  of  romance,  his  jokes,  and  his  brooding  melancholy,  the 
shadowing  legacy  of  a hard  youth.  But  stories  do  not  cluster  round 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  there  is  nothing  so  far  as  the  public  know  in  his 
whole  career  to  give  rise  to  the  friendly  gossip  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  by  no  means  a drawback  to  a statesman.  Romance  is 
an  invaluable  ingredient  in  the  make-up  of  a great  man,  and  in  that 
its  lack  has  prevented  him  from  becoming  popular  in  the  accepted 
sense,  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  unfortunate  in  being  so  uniformly 
successful.  Self-made  as  he  is,  he  has  marched  from  triumph  to 
triumph  with  sure  steps — school,  university,  the  Bar,  Parliament — 
all  opened  their  doors  as  to  a master : it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  not 
romantic.  Lincoln,  unlike  Mr.  Asquith,  after  a boyhood  of  penury, 
passed  a mid-manhood  of  struggle  in  a back-woods  town,  found 
nothing  but  disappointment  in  every  political  venture  to  which  he 
set  his  hand,  and  had  retired  from  public  life  to  follow  his  profession 
of  a country  attorney  when  roused  by  the  slavery  issue  to  forsake 
his  cases — to  fill  later  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  position 
in  the  world,  and  to  go  down  to  history  as  the  greatest  of  Americans. 
Moreover,  Lincoln  was  an  obviously  human  man.  A natural 
humourist,  his  affinity  with  the  common  people  enabled  him  to  use 
with  consummate  art  his  propensity  for  joking,  and  while  he 
exercised  the  highest  statesmanship  he  at  the  same  time  endeared 
himself  to  the  people,  who  understood  him.  Mr.  Asquith  has,  to 
say  the  least,  no  reputation  for  humour;  what  he  is  like  in 
private,  few  know;  indeed,  it  is  only  of  later  years  that  he 
has  given  signs  of  a softer  side  to  his  character,  which  has  brought 
him  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  compare  Lincoln’s  early 
environment  with  that  of  Mr.  Asquith,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
child  in  both  cases  was  the  father  of  the  man.  Lacking  popular 
gifts,  Mr.  Asquith’s  ascendancy  over  his  countrymen  is  therefore 
the  more  remarkable. 

Thus  on  the  surface  the  two  are  quite  dissimilar,  yet  in 
statesmanlike  essentials  there  are  many  and  striking  points  of 
comparison.  In  another  place*  the  writer  has  briefly  indicated 
what  seem  to  him  from  an  extensive  study  of  Lincoln,  and  from 
what  anyone  can  observe  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  career,  noticeable 

* Letter  to  Spectator,  September  i6th,  1916. 
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similarities  in  their  qualities  as  statesmen.  The  most  striking  seem 
to  be  these : ability  to  see  a problem  whole,  and  steadfastness  in 
dealing  with  it;  great  deliberation  in  action;  unlimited  patience; 
continuous  capacity  to  rise  to  great  occasions ; readiness  to  accept 
responsibility.  To  these  should  be  added  the  not  less  valuable  and 
equally  rare  qualities  of  loyalty  to  colleagues  and  supreme  capacity 
in  the  management  of  men.  A minor  but  important  similarity  is 
the  accuracy  in  speech  of  the  two  men — an  accuracy  probably 
unexampled  among  statesmen.  Those  qualities,  it  is  to  be  noticed, 
are  not  of  the  spectacular  variety,  but  then  both  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Asquith  belong  to  the  order  of  plain  men.  Lincoln’s  triumph  was 
eminently  that  of  the  plain  honest  man  of  great  powers  acting  in 
the  way  a plain  man  would  act : Mr.  Asquith’s  success  so  far  has 
been  the  same.  He  has  been  described  as  a man  with  common 
powers  in  an  uncommon  degree — a most  useful  endowment  for  a 
statesman  when  we  remember  that,  as  Lincoln  said,  “ the  Lord 
“ must  have  loved  common  people  : He  made  so  many  of  them.” 
Unfortunately,  common  people  do  not  always  recognise  such 
powers ; they  call  brilliance  genius,  while  supreme  ability  operating 
in  ways  akin  to  their  own  methods  is  often  considered  mediocrity — 
whereas  it  may  amount  to  genius.  Such  men  of  non-spectacular 
qualities  as  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Asquith,  as  a rule,  must  wait  for  their 
full  reward  in  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

All  students  of  Lincoln’s  life  have  recognised  that  the  rock  upon 
which  his  state-craft  was  founded  was  his  power  of  determining 
what  were  the  essentials  of  a problem  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
through  the  obscuring  changes  of  a varying  situation  he  held  to 
the  position  he  took  up.  In  the  course  he  set  he  might  well  have 
taken  as  his  motto  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Asquith  half  a century 
later,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  this  war  : “ We  must  learn  to  take 
“ long  views  and  to  cultivate  above  all  other  qualities — those  of 
“ patience,  endurance  and  steadfastness.”  Plain  qualities  these 
in  ordinary  days,  but  purest  gold  in  times  of  stress.  Abraham 
Lincoln  took  the  clear  long  view  that  nothing  mattered  so  that  the 
Union  was  saved,  while  many  another,  including  Gladstone 
himself,  failed  to  see  the  issues  involved.  Through  the  four  long 
years  of  the  agony  of  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  patiently  endured 
all  that  fidelity  to  conviction  brings  in  its  train.  All  that  he  did 
during  that  time — even  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves — was  to 
preserve  the  Union.  While  it  is  true  that  the  slavery  issue  was  the 
cause  of  the  War,  and  by  the  War  it  received  its  death-blow,  it 
died  in  the  greater  cause  to  Lincoln  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  At  this  moment  when  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
has  already  lasted  more  than  half  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  we 
may  ask,  What  is  now  the  position  of  Mr.  Asquith  ? It  is  what 
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it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  August  6th,  1914,  he  defined  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting  in  two  sentences:  “ In  thei  first  place  to  fulfil  a solemn 
“ international  obligation.  . . . and  in  the  second  to  vindicate 
“ the  principle.  . . . that  small  nationalities  are  not  to  be 
crushed  in  defiance  of  international  good  faith,  by  the  arbitrary 
“will  of  a strong  and  overmastering  Power.”  In  other  words, 
“ public  right  ” (see  speech  at  Dublin,  September,  1914)  is  the 
cause  for  which  Britain  and  her  Allies  fight.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
sometimes  been  accused  of  complacency  by  those  whose  hopes 
rise  and  fall  with  every  passing  phase  of  the  conflict,  but  nothing 
in  those  famous  speeches  he  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Kingdom  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  led  to  the  supposition 
that  he  had  not  counted  the  cost  of  our  participation  in  the  great 
fight The  task  will  not  be  a light  one.  . . . its  full  accomplish- 
ment  may  even  take  years.”  Those  were  the  reasons  given  by 
Mr.  Asquith  two  and  a-half  years  ago  for  our  entry  into  the  war, 
and  his  recognition  of  the  price  that  might  have  to  be  paid.  In 
the  interval  he  has  moved  steadfastly  on  his  course,  undeterred, 
like  Lincoln,  by  attacks  springing  from  misunderstanding,  envy, 
malice  and  foolishness.  “ Patience,  endurance,  steadfastness  ” — 
when  he  uttered  those  words  Mr.  Asquith  might  have  had  a 
prophetic  view  of  the  qualities  lie  himself  would  need  to  support 
him  in  his  task. 

It  is  almost  of  necessity  that  the  statesman  to  whom  is  given  the 
capacity  to  see  his  problem  whole,  and  the  power  to  proceed  to  its 
solution  should  be  deliberate  in  action.  His  methods  of  advance 
are  by  gathering  up  every  available  force  or  influence  until  the 
whole  is  welded  to  his  hand ; such  a man  does  not  work  by  the 
swift  dramatic  stroke,  which  in  statesmanship  usually  has  ten 
chances  of  failure  to  one  of  success.  The  maker  of  “ hammer- 
strokes  ” is  often  a meddler  in  the  affairs  of  other  people;  but  in 
a war  the  functions  of  a statesman  are  not  those  of  a soldier, 
though  many  Press-made  Solomons  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  it  is  a gift  for  which  a nation  may  thank  Providence 
when  it  has  been  provided  in  times  of  crisis  with  a statesman  who 
is  such  and  not  a mixture  of  civilian  and  soldier.  The  adventures 
into  generalship  in  which  Lincoln  indulged  were  his  least 
successful  efforts,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  poverty  of 
the  North  in  military  capacity  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War 
led  him  to  interfere  more  than  he  otherwise  might  have  done.  It 
was  as  a statesman  that  Lincoln  towered  above  his  fellows,  and  it 
was  precisely  because  of  his  deliberation  and  caution — which  are  so 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Asquith — that  he  was  able  to  gather  together 
the  whole  force  of  the  North  and  forge  it  into  a sword  for  freedom. 
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The  analogy  in  this  respect  between  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Asquith 
is  seen  best  in  the  former’s  handling  of  the  question  of 
emancipation  and  the  latter’s  dealing  with  conscription.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Lincoln  acted  as  an  autocrat,  and 
dramatically  bestowed  freedom  on  a race,  but  in  reality  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  hesitated  long  before  he  took  the  step 
which,  as  he  himself  said,  was  determined  purely  by  its 
expediency  in  the  interests  of  the  Union,  much  as  it,  of  course, 
coincided  with  his  own  desires.  By  this  procedure  he  drew  on 
himself  the  attacks  of  the  short-sighted  folk  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Asquith’s  attitude  on  the  vexed  question  of  conscription  was 
decided  much  in  the  same  deliberate  way — a way  that  exposed 
him  to  the  same  reproaches  of  lukewarmness  in  the  national  cause 
as  were  cast  at  Lincoln ; but,  like  Lincoln,  he  was  guided  by  the 
resolution  to  do  what  was  best  in  the  interests  of  the  country  at  the 
most  suitable  moment.  It  was,  he  said,  a pure  question  of 
practical  expediency,  and  when  he  thought  the  opportune  moment 
had  come  he  acted,  with  the  result  that  the  passage  into  law  of  a 
principle  detested  by  the  mass  of  the  people  was  accompanied  by 
remarkably  little  friction.  The  acts  of  such  statesmen  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Asquith  are  not  heroic  in  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  accomplished,  though  they  may  appear  to  be  so  in 
retrospect.  Such  phrases  as  “He  freed  the  slaves’’.  . . . 

To  win  the  war  he  compelled  every  man  to  bear  arms  ’’  . . . . 
give  the  impression  that  the  word  was  spoken  and  it  was  done;  the 
countless  difficulties  overcome  are  forgotten.  There  is  another 
important  point  to  be  remembered  in  comparing  this  common 
quality  of  the  two  statesmen.  Lincoln’s  difficulties  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a democracy — and  so 
have  been  Mr.  Asquith’s;  for  while  it  may  sometimes  be  possible 
for  a democratic  leader  to  act  like  an  autocrat,  it  is  generally  an 
absolute  necessity  that  he  should  move  slowly,  leading  public 
opinion,  the  ultimate  sanction  of  democracy,  step  by  step  towards 
the  goal  for  which  he  is  making.  This  is  a task  demanding 
greater  skill  than  acting  the  part  of  a man  in  authority  who  can 
say  “ Do  this  or  that,’’  and  it  is  done.  The  fact  remains  that  it 
would  not  be  done  in  a democratic  country  like  England — rather 
the  natural  obstinacy  of  the  race  would  impel  them  to  refuse  to 
move.  “ Too  slow  ” was  the  accusation  thrown  at  Lincoln,  and  it 
has  often  been  flung  at  Mr.  Asquith  by  those  whose  only 
conception  of  action  is  a blow  ; but  such  deliberation  is  the  slowness 
of  the  tortoise — it  arrives  at  the  goal. 

The  unlimited  patience  of  Lincoln  is  almost  proverbial,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  among  his  other  claims  to  remembrance 
Mr . Asquith  will  be  known  as  the  most  patient  of  British 
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statesmen.  The  fact  of  his  patience  is  too  evident  to  need 
elaboration. 

The  next  quality  possessed  in  common  by  the  two  statesmen — 
continuous  capacity  to  rise  to  great  occasions — is  the  endowment 
only  of  the  greatest,  and  is  seen  in  few  figures  in  history.  We 
have  all  seen  men  on  the  stage  of  public  life,  or  in  the  records  of 
the  past,  doing  good  work  full  of  the  promise  of  greater  things 
to  come,  but  the  promise  remained  unfulfilled,  the  curtain  fell  and 
one  looked  in  vain  for  the  actor’s  reappearance.  The  reason  was 
that  such  men  were  possessed  of  sufficient  capacity  only  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  projects  of  a like  nature;  when  confronted  by 
different  problems  they  could  not  rise  to  their  solution ; there  was, 
in  fact,  no  mental  capacity  for  expansion.  The  faculty  of  rising  to 
the  occasion  was  notable  in  Lincoln,  never  free  from  new  and 
complicated  problems,  but  he  was  always  competent  to  deal  with 
them,  eagerly  as  those  who  loved  him  not  looked  for  his  failure. 
Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  quality  in  Mr.  Asquith  is  this  same 
gift.  Time  after  time  during  his  long  career  as  Prime  Minister 
he  has  been  confronted  with  crises  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  he 
has  risen  on  the  wave ; indeed,  his  ability  to  surmount  difficulties 
practically  has  amounted  to  genius.  His  enemies  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  this  gift,  nor  did  Lincoln’s;  the  President’s 
opponents  were  a long  time  learning  that  he  was  a consummate 
politician,  and  so  were  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Asquith. 

But  neither  Lincoln  nor  Mr.  Asquith  lost  their  power  of  action 
by  their  deliberation.  Both  could  act  and  assume  entire 
responsibility  for  so  doing  if  necessary.  The  story  is  well-known 
of  Lincoln’s  procedure  when  he  thought  the  time  to  free  the  slaves 
had  come.  He  called  his  Cabinet  together  and  informed  them 
of  his  decision  in  this  wise : “ I determined  as  soon  as  it  (the  Rebel 
“ army)  should  be  driven  out  of  Maryland  to  issue  a proclamation 
“ of  emancipation  such  as  I thought  likely  to  be  most  useful.  I 
“ said  nothing  to  anyone,  but  I made  the  promise  to  myself  and  ” — 
here  he  hesitated  a little — “ to  myMaker.  The  Rebel  army  is  now 
“ driven  out  and  I am  going  to  fulfil  that  promise.  I have  got 
“ you  together  to  hear  what  I have  written  down.  I do  not  wish 
“ your  advice  about  the  main  matter  for  that  I have  determined  for 
“ myself.  This  I say  without  intending  anything  but  respect 
“ for  anyone  of  you.”  That  story  illustrates  Lincoln’s  capacity 
for  taking  responsibility,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  care  with 
which  he  moved  in  preparing  the  ground ; public  opinion  was  ripe, 
the  time  had  come,  and  he  acted.  In  much  the  same  way  we  see 
Mr.  Asquith,  most  determined  opponent  of  conscription  in  the 
Government,  driven  by  events  to  see  its  expediency,  waiting  and 
watching  for  the  moment  when  he  had  by  careful  preparation  led 
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public  opinion  to  accept  the  necessity  for  the  step— and  he  himself 
brings  in  the  Bill.  This,  when  it  stands  out  in  the  clear  light  of 
history,  will  be  looked  on  as  a dramatic  act  in  Mr.  Asquith’s  career. 

But  there  was  another  and  yet  more  momentous  assumption  of 
responsibility,  of  which  the  future  will  have  much  to  say  in  the  light 
of  fuller  knowledge ; the  fateful  decision  which  brought  us  into  this 
war.  We  do  not  know  Mr.  Asquith’s  exact  share  in  this  decision, 
but  it  may  be  guessed,  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November 
2nd,  1915,  he  said,  speaking  of  the  determination  to  enter  into  the 
war:  “I  take  my  share — and  no  one  has  a larger  share — of 
“ responsibility  at  that  supreme  moment  in  the  attitude  and  policy 
“ of  this  country.  A terrible  responsibility  it  is,  measured  by  what 
“ has  happened  and  what  is  still  to  happen  . . . searching  . . . 
“ the  utmost  depths  of  my  own  heart  and  conscience,  I would  not 
“ unsay  or  undo  that  great  decision.”  Those  are  words  which, 
when  the  clash  of  arms  is  hushed,  will  often  be  repeated  as  the 
expression  of  a brave  man  ready  to  bear  the  greatest  share  in 
the  crisis  of  his  country’s  fate.  In  the  taking  of  that  initial 
responsibility,  Mr.  Asquith  was  even  more  tested  than  Lincoln 
when  he  became  President,  for  Lincoln  had  war  forced  upon  him, 
while  there  was  every  temptation  for  us  to  keep  outside  the  whirlpool 
of  the  European  War.  But  the  other  way  was  that  of  honour,  a 
path  that  has  ever  been  dear  to  Mr.  Asquith. 

Lastly,  in  this  comparison  of  the  statesmanlike  qualities  of 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Asquith  are  those  of  loyalty  to  colleagues  and 
management  of  men.  The  one,  indeed,  is  dependent  upon  the 
other,  for  men  could  not  be  managed  if  loyalty  was  absent  in  the 
leader.  Men  of  great  parts  have  not  always  possessed  this  power — 
certainly  men  of  intellectual  eminence  but  small  character  never 
have  it;  there  must  be  magnanimity,  freedom  from  jealousy,  and 
the  ability  to  inspire  trust  in  the  man  who  manages  men.  Lincoln 
had  a difficult  team  to  drive,  made  up  as  it  was  of  a number  of  able 
men,  with  one  or  two  brilliant  members — not  unlike  the  Cabinets 
Mr.  Asquith  has  controlled.  Enough  is  known  of  the  personalities 
of  some  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  colleagues  for  anyone  to  under- 
stand that  his  task  must  sometimes  have  been  of  extreme  delicacy. 
When  the  history  of  the  past  two  years  is  written  there  should  be 
piquant  revelations  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  presided  over 
his  Cabinet. 

There  are  stories  of  Lincoln  illustrating  his  power  of  management 
with  the  co-quality  of  loyalty.  In  the  early  days  of  his 
administration  Seward — the  ablest  of  his  ministers — wrote  him  an 
extraordinary  letter  suggesting  in  unmistakable  terms  that  the 
President  did  not  know  how  to  act,  but  that  he  (Seward)  did,  and 
would  therefore  undertake  the  duties.  Had  Lincoln  been  a jealous 
man  he  could  not  have  wished  for  a better  opportunity  to  give  a fall 
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to  a rival,  but  on  the  contrary  he  wrote  Seward  a quiet  and  dignified 
letter,  then  put  away  the  papers  and  referred  to  them  no  more. 
Stanton  and  Chase  were  thorns  in  his  flesh  throughout  his 
administration,  but  they  were  good  ministers,  and  he  therefore 
suffered  them  with  patience.  Not  Stanton’s  open  disrespect  (“  Did 
“ Stanton  tell  you  I was  a damned  fool?  ” said  Lincoln,  when  a 
story  was  repeated  to  him.  “ Then  I expect  I must  be  one,  for  he  is 
“almost  always  right,  and  generally  means  what  he  says,’’)  nor 
Chase’s  disloyalty  could  destroy  the  President’s  magnanimity,  and 
in  the  end  he  had  no  more  faithful  follower  than  Stanton,  while  he 
rewarded  Chase  by  making  him  Chief  Justice.  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Asquith  there  is  equal  ground  for  saying  that  no  Cabinet  has  had 
a more  loyal  chief,  nor  one  more  ready  to  take  the  blame  when 
things  have  gone  amiss.  He  has  often  taken  the  kicks  while  others 
have  had  the  applause.* 

One  other  comparison.  There  is  both  similarity  and  dis- 
similarity in  the  speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Asquith. 
The  similarity  is  in  their  extreme  accuracy,  which  proceeds 
from  the  fact  that  the  minds  of  both  statesmen  belong  to 
the  logical  and  practical  order.  Lucidity,  order,  and  accuracy  were 
the  keynotes  of  Lincoln’s  speeches  as  they  are  of  Mr.  Asquith’s ; in 
the  utterances  of  both  one  sees  the  argumentative  method  in  its 
best  form.  The  dissimilarity  is  that  Lincoln’s  greatest  utterances 
are  superior  to  the  best  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  efforts.  So  far  Mr. 
Asquith  has  said  nothing  to  equal  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
Gettysburg  oration,  or  the  moral  elevation  of  the  Second  Inaugural, 
though  there  are  many  passages  in  his  speeches  which  will  rank 
with  the  best  specimens  of  British  oratory.  Accuracy  such  as  Mr. 
Asquith’s  is  a most  valuable  gift;  it  has  saved  him  from  the 
necessity  of  doing  that  which  is  most  fatal  to  confidence  in  a 
statesman — explaining  away  his  words. 

Thus  in  many  essentials  of  a statesman  there  are  striking  points 
of  comparison  between  the  American  President  and  the  British 
Prime  Minister.  It  would  be  unfair  to  push  the  comparison  further, 
besides  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  assigning  historical  place 
to  a living  man,  but  the  occurrence  of  like  qualities  in  two  men  so 
unlike  in  other  ways  is  arresting.  In  one  respect  we  may  hope  that 
Mr.  Asquith  will  be  more  fortunate  than  Abraham  Lincoln 
— that  not  only  will  he  live  to  see  victory  crown  the  arms  of  the 
nation  he  has  led,  but  that  he  will  be  spared  to  welcome  the  dawn 
of  the  better  day  we  trust  will  come  when  the  fighting  is  over. 

Harry  Elmore. 

* That,  it  may  be  said,  is  noble,  but  not  always  wise  : to  some  magnanimity  is 
only  weakness,  and  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  fear  that  Mr.  Asquith’s  magnani- 
mity may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  unable  to  appreciate  a quality  they  do  not 
possess. 
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